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Meals-on-Wheels 


Meals-on-wheels is the name applied to pro- 
grams which deliver ready-to-eat meals to the 
homes of aged or handicapped persons. First de- 
veloped in England, where they have long been a 
popular program operated by private women’s 
groups in cooperation with public agencies, they 
have a much shorter history in the United States. 

Within the last few years, growing concern 
about the increasing aged population facing seri- 
ous economic problems, increasing evidence of the 
relation between poor nutrition and health aspects 
of aging, and more general appreciation of the 
necessity for, and very substantial benefits of, 
expanded home care and home services have 
brought about the launching of a number of 
meals-on-wheels programs and demonstration 
projects in cities in various parts of this country. 

In general, results have been gratifying. These 
projects report that not only have there been 
noticeable improvements in the mental and physi- 
cal health of the aged clients, with important by- 
product benefits in their social participation and 
reintegration into the life of the community, but 
they believe that the community has experienced 
a financial saving through a lessened need for 
Institutional facilities, for hospital beds unneces- 
sarily occupied, for the provision of medical care, 
and for parts of assistance payments. 

Here is a roundup of some meals-on-wheels 
programs recently reported to Aging: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia’s meals-on-wheels program is op- 
erated by the Lighthouse, a red-feather settle- 
ment house, and serves the Kensington area. It is 
one of the oldest in this country, completing 5 
years of service in January 1959, and has served 
43 an inspiration and model to many of the pro- 
grams in other cities. 

It delivers 2 meals a day to more than 50 clients 
who pay from 40 to 80¢, depending on their in- 
(Continued on page 8, column 1) 





Federal-State Committee Meets— 


One of the recommendations of the June 1956 
Federal-State Conference on Aging was for the es- 
tablishment of a Joint Committee of the Federal 
Council on Aging and the Council of State Govern- 
ments. Such a Joint Committee was formed in 
the spring of 1957. 

Its functions are to: Consult on Federal and 
State programs and policy in aging; facilitate com- 
munication and technical assistance; stimulate the 
establishment of guides and standards through 
the cooperation of appropriate State and Federal 
agencies; and identify significant gaps in aging 
programs. 

The Hon. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was host to the 
latest meeting of the Joint Committee on Sept. 30. 
The Chairman of the Federal Council on Aging, 
Newell Brown, Assistant Secretary of Labor, pre- 
sided. The other Federal representatives were 
the Under Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bertha Adkins, and the Director of the 
Division of Economic and Program Studies of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, M. Carter 
McFarland. Representing the Council of State 
Governments were the Governor of New Jersey, 
Hon. Robert B. Meyner; a member of the Ohio 
House of Representatives, Kline L. Roberts; and 
the Commissioner of Public Welfare in North 
Carolina, Dr. Ellen Winston. 

The Joint Committee adopted the following 
agenda: 1. The White House Conference on Aging; 
2. Housing and Home Care; 3. Strengthening 
Technical Assistance to the States and Standards 


for State Programs in Aging; 4. Medical Care 


Needs of the Aging; 5. Senior Citizens Week ; and 
6. Funds for the Rehabilitation of Older Persons. 

Another item proposed for the agenda, age dis- 
crimination in emvlovment, was referred back to 
the staff of the Federal Council and Council of 
State Governments for preparation of a compila- 
tion of present legislation in this field and for a 





followup on the effectiveness of the new New 


York State law. 

After discussion of tentative proposals for plans 
for the White House Conference, the first item on 
the agenda, the Joint Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations: That the States be urged to 
participate to the maximum extent possible and 
act as the avenue for encouragement of full local 
participation; that the Advisory Committee, pro- 
vided in the Act, be appointed soon; that the draft 
provisions discussed at the meeting be developed 
into criteria for grants to the States as provided 
in the Act; that a clear statement of the programs 
and agencies to be involved be drawn up; that re- 
ports of concrete actions and accomplishments 
should be part of developing plans for the Con- 
ference in order to insure no interruption in either 
continuing activities or the development of new 
projects; that the Joint Committee be used for in- 
terchange of information; that the Joint Commit- 
tee, the Federal Council, and the Council of State 
Governments be consulted as appropriate; and 
that Governor Meyner report to the Executive 
Committee of the Governors’ Conference in De- 
cember. 

Actions of the Joint Committee on the remain- 
ing agenda items will be covered in the next issue 
of Aging. 


Chicago’s “Senior Centers” 

by Mary A. Young, Executive Director, Senior 
Centers of Metropolitan Chicago, 1149 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Senior Centers of Metropolitan Chicago is an 
organization devoted to a specific part of “planned 
progress” (see Aging 43, p. 1; 44, 3) toward 
meeting the needs of the area’s older people. It 
was established in Feb. 1957 and undertook, as its 
first task, the opening of a pioneering day center 
for people over 60. 

This pioneer service is now in operation. It is 
the Mary Pomeroy Green Senior Center, located 
on the lower north side, open from 10 to 4 on 
weekdays and 1 to 4 on Saturdays. The program 
is varied—discussion groups, armchair travel, 
music, dancing, games, gardening, arts, crafts, 
etc.—plus counseling. 

The programs are designed to offer more than 
entertainment. They attempt to stimulate, to re- 
activate old interests and develop new ones, to 
help the seniors utilize some of their hidden or 
forgotten abilities. Renewed interests and active 
participation are the most valuable elements of 
the programs. 





Only one notice of expiration of subscrip- 
tions is sent; renew immediately or you may 
miss one or more issues. Please note that 
foreign subscriptions now cost $1.50 a year. 





The staff caseworker is available for counseling 
both in the senior’s adjustment in the Center and 
in his personal problems, such as health, family 
relationships, housing and budgeting. If addi- 
tional or continued counseling or casework igs 
needed, referral is made to a community resource, 
public or private, with which the Center main- 
tains close working relations. 

While the Mary Pomeroy Green Center is the 
only full-time program now in operation, 3 affili- 
ated centers are open a day a week. As these 
centers develop, plans will be made for their ex- 
pansion in terms of both the number of days open 
and the number of people served. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago Housing Authority is 
completing an exciting public housing project, 
Lathrop Homes Community, with units designed 
specifically for elderly people, and space provided 
for a senior center. The Senior Centers of Metro- 
politan Chicago will open and operate this center 
for the people of the project and the general 
neighborhood before the end of the year. 

The encouragement and development of senior 
centers is only part of the total program of our 
organization. A second major activity is the 
training and education of professionals and volun- 
teers in fields of service to the aging. One phase 
of this program is aimed at developing craft and 
recreation skills among persons working in cen- 
ters, homes, nursing homes, and in services in the 
older person’s own home. Another phase of this 
program centers on programs geared to the total 
community, emphasizing attitudes of various age 
groups, planning for retirement, cultural and 
social use of free time, health, housing, economic 
security, etc. 

The third major activity is in the area of re- 
search and study. It is important to analyze the 
needs of the older persons, the best ways to meet 
these needs, the available resources, and the 
unmet needs in each of the communities in the 
metropolitan area. 

Finally, our organization stresses the develop- 
ment of ways and means of providing more and 
better counseling and referral services to our 
senior citizens so as to guarantee the best use of 
the available resources. 


Library Services for the Aged—IV 


The Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Library and the 
Seabury Memorial Home have worked out an in- 
teresting and successful system to meet the needs 
of Home residents for reading materials and to 
encourage such activity. Each month, the Library 
sends the Home a collection of 40 books, selec 
to run about one half novels; one quarter biog 
raphy; and the rest on travel, philosophy, reli- 
gion, the arts, etc. Specific and general requests 
by residents are sent to the Library when the 
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previous month’s collection is returned and the 
new collection picked up. The requested books 
are then included in future shipments. The 
Home’s Women’s Auxiliary arranges for and pays 
the cost of the taxi which makes the monthly 
round trip between the Home and the Library. 
For further information, write to Elizabeth 
Royce, Administrator, Seabury Memorial Home, 
325 Highland Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Survey of Aging in Michigan 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has responded favorably to a request from 
Michigan’s Governer, Hon. G. Mennen Williams, 
that the Special Staff on Aging spearhead a survey 
of the State’s programs in aging to develop recom- 
mendations looking toward positive action. 

The survey will get under way on Nov. 5 with 
a joint meeting of the Federal team of specialists 
from the Departments of HEW and Labor, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the Vet- 
erans Administration, and the Michigan Survey 
Committee, composed of representatives of the 
Governor’s cabinet, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Aging, the Legislative Advisory Council 
on Problems of Aging, the Michigan Gerontologi- 
cal Society, and the Division of Gerontology of the 
University of Michigan. 

It was agreed in exploratory discussions that 
the survey should be designed as a prototype or 
guide which could be recommended to other States 
as a device to help them prepare for participation 
in the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 


Colorado’s Assistance to the Aged 


In November 1956, the citizens of Colorado 
voted approval of an amendment. to the State con- 
stitution providing for the special use of ear- 
marked revenue from certain taxes and fees to 
finance a liberalized program of assistance to the 
needy aged. 

The amendment first provides a basic, minimum 
payment to eligible aged persons of $100 per 
month, with authority vested in the Department 
cf Public Welfare to increase the amount should 
living costs increase sufficiently. 

The amendment then provides for revenue re- 
ceipts beyond those needed for current payments 
to be deposited in a Stabilization Fund to guaran- 
tee the maintenance of the basic payments. When 
the Stabilization Fund reaches $5 million, any 
additional revenue is deposited in a Health and 
Medical Care Fund. When the Health and Medi- 
cal Care Fund reaches $10 million, excess receipts 
are transferred to the State’s general funds. 

The State legislature implemented the amend- 
ment in an act which became effective Feb. 1 and 
fuaranteed the 54,000 recipients $100 a month, 
hospitalization, and nursing home care. Recipi- 


ents may enter any hospital and receive the same 
treatment as the other patients. Home calls by 
physicians are not yet covered. 

If the recipient is no longer able to live alone, 
the State helps pay the cost of care in a convales- 
cent or nursing home. Under these circumstances, 
the recipient contributes all but $5 of his $100 
monthly payment and the State pays the balance. 

During the first month of operation under the 
new law, 1800 recipients were admitted as patients 
in hospitals for an average stay of 13 days. The 
initial rush has been attributed to many recipi- 
ents’ postponement of treatment until the plan 
became effective. The monthly figure on hospital 
admissions is expected to level off at about 1500. 

Colorado’s Blue Cross-Blue Shield organization 
is administering this part of the program, the 
first agreement of its kind in the nation, and is 
paid a fee by the State. 

Under the money assistance part of the pro- 
gram, eligible older persons may receive the dif- 
ference between their monthly income (including 
Cld-Age and Survivors Insurance benefits) and 
$100. Deductions are made if the recipient lives 
in his own home. As a result of these features, 
the average monthly State payment is about 
$81.50. 

The State estimates that the earmarked reve- 
nues will be more than sufficient to support the 
total program and that there will be excess funds 
to be transferred to the State’s general revenues 
beginning in 1959. They believe the amount trans- 
ferred will reach about $2 million by 1961 and $45 
million by 1980. 

The total program is under the supervision of 
the State Department of Public Welfare, State 
Capitol Annex, Denver, Colo. 


News of State Commissions 


Mississippi’s Second Annual Conference on 
Aging (Aging 47, p. 3) adopted a series of reso- 
tutions designed to broaden the role of the State 
Council on the Aging (Aging 42, p. 4; 44,4) asa 
stimulator of community organization, as an in- 
formation clearinghouse, and as an agency for 
creation of statewide awareness of the needs and 
opportunities for service to middle-aged and 
older citizens. The Council was urged to employ 
a full-time director, to arrange for continuing 
studies, and to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the 1961 White House 
Conference. 

The Conference, already becoming regional in 
scope, was conducted for the Council by the Uni- 
versity Extension of the U. of Mississippi under 
a grant from D/HEW’s Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Chairman of the Council is Travis 
McCharen, Director, State Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Jackson, Miss. 
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The North Carolina Governor’s Coordinating 
Committee on Aging (Raleigh, N.C.) has issued 
a very practical question-and-answer leaflet, 
“Legal Problems Facing the Older Citizen’’, cov- 
ering such areas as pensions, taxes, wills, etc., 
under State law. Write to the Committee for a 
free copy. 








Kentucky’s Governor Chandler established the 
Citizen’s Advisory Commission on Aging and the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Aging by execu- 
tive order in February 1957. The Commission 
consists of 19 citizens appointed by the Governor. 
The Committee consists of the heads of the De- 
partments of Economic Security, Education, 
Health, and Mental Health. Mr. John McCaslin, 
Director of Research and Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Security is Chairman of the 
Committee and Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission. Rabbi Joseph R. Rosenbloom, of Lex- 
ington, is Chairman of the Commission. 

The two groups meet jointly each month, with 
all costs prorated among the 4 departments mak- 
ing up the Committee. There is no separate full- 
time staff. 

The Commission has concentrated on sponsor- 
ing research and stimulating local groups to 
undertake activities and has used publications and 


radio programs to arouse interest and participa- 
tion. In this connection, it has published an ex- 
cellent 77-page Fact Book on Aging, covering 
every aspect of the field in charts and tables, 
Copies are available free to readers of Aging on 
request to Mr. John McCaslin, Department of 
Economic Security, Frankfort, Ky. 





The Indiana State Commission on the Aging 
and Aged has completed and transmitted to Gov- 
ernor Handley a detailed analysis of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the 1958 Governor’s Conference 
on Aging. The analysis breaks down details of 
the recommendations to show the public or pri- 
vate agency which is concerned or which would be 
responsible for implementation. The Governor, 
in acknowledging the report, promised to call the 
recommendations to the attention of the appro- 
priate State agencies and requested the Commis- 
sion to give them widespread publicity. The Com- 
mission is planning a bound volume of these 
materials and its other publications since it has 
no copies left for answering requests. 





The Connecticut Commission on Services for 
Elderly Persons is preparing a revised edition of 
the fact book, Aging Review, prepared in cooper- 
ation with the Institute of Gerontology of the 
University of Connecticut for the spring 1958 
State Conference. The Commission and the Insti- 
tute have also started publication of a quarterly, 
Aging in Connecticut. Requests for further in- 
formation or for inclusion on the mailing list 
should be sent to the Commission’s Executive 
Secretary, Prof. Donald P. Kent, Director, Insti- 
tute of Gerontology, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. 

Correction 

In the story, “Progress in Public Housing”, on 
page 2 of the last issue of Aging, the description 
of the Connecticut program states that the au- 
thorized total of all loans to local housing authori- 
ties is $50 million. This is incorrect. The total 
is $4 million, repayable over a 50-year period. If 
you maintain a file of Aging, please correct your 


copy. 
The Way the Wind Blows 


The American Association on Emeriti, one of 
whose major projects is the placement of retired 
college professors in new positions, reports con- 
tinuing success with a roster that numbers 27,000 
names. A newer project, a group insurance plan 
for hospital and surgical care, already has en- 
rolled 800 older professors, spouses, and widows. 
The Association has offices at 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., and P.O. Box 
24451, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Dr. Constantine 
Panunzio is President. 
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The Committee on the Aged of the Tucson Com- 
munity Council has launched a number of studies 
as a basis for preparing a community action pro- 
gram. First is a factfinding survey of a random 
sample of at least 2,000 persons aged 62 and over 
to be conducted by 75 volunteer interviewers. 
Questions will be asked on personal data, house- 
hold characteristics, leisure time interests, re- 
ligious activities, health status, medical services 
and costs, occupational history, housing accommo- 
dations, financial status, and needs and desires. 
Second study will involve role of community re- 
ligious and other organizations and institutions; 
third will inventory resources, facilities, services, 
and programs. The local chapter of the American 
Association of University Women has published 
A Senior Citizens’ Guide to Community Resources 
to arouse interest throughout the community and 
to be left with the older persons during the survey 
interview. Mrs. Wallace E. Alberts is Chairman 
of the Committee on the Aged, Tucson Commu- 
nity Council, 240 N. Court Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

—* — 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library is almost 
halfway through the fall program of its highly 
successful Live Long and Like It Library Club. If 
you want to pick up some good ideas, write to 
Fern Long, Supervisor, Adult Education Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for a copy of the colorful leaflet that announced 
the fall program. 

—— xv i 

Under the leadership of Ethel Percy Andrus, 
President of the National Retired Teachers Asso- 
tiation, and modeled after that organization, a 
new nonprofit national organization, the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons, has been 
founded. It plans a wide variety of activities and 
programs and has already launched a bimonthly 
magazine, Modern Maturity, included in the $2 
pet year membership fee, and a group hospital- 
wirgical insurance plan open to its members. Free 
copies of the 52-page first issue of Modern Matu- 
rity, Oct.-Nov. 1958, for yourself or for any per- 
sons you wish to list are available on request to 
the American Association of Retired Persons, 310 
E. Grand Ave., Ojai, Calif. 

vw . 

The National Convalescent Center, a private 
home and nursing home with a 265-bed capacity 
in the converted building of the former St. Mi- 
thaels Hospital, 1845 N. 4th St., Milwaukee 12, 

8. recently celebrated its first anniversary by 

ding an unusual feature. It declared July 27 
Grandparents Day and distributed prizes to the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the pa- 


ae at a picnic-carnival on the grounds of the 
nter, 


The Project on Aging and the Aged of the Coun- 
cil of Community Services of St. Joseph County 
(South Bend-Mishawaka), Ind., has begun formal 
operation with the hiring of a Coordinator, Vin- 
cent Piper. The project, privately financed for a 
3-year period by contributions from industry, 
labor, service clubs, and foundations, will study 
the needs of older people, plan and recommend 
programs, and coordinate activities for the aged. 
The 25-member Project Committee has subcom- 
mittees on education, employment and income 
maintenance, health and institutional care facili- 
thies, housing, and recreation. Since May 1, the 
program has been presented before various groups 
and on TV to arouse interest in the organization 
and its activities. The Indiana University Cen- 
ter’s Adult Education Division has cooperated in 
the operation of a number of courses and forums. 
The Council’s address is 120 S. Taylor St., South 
Bend, Ind. 

pan xv — 

In a far reaching agreement, effective Nov. 1, 
New York University and the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled have undertaken joint ef- 
forts in rehabilitation research, teaching, and 
services. The joint goals are to: Provide all 
types of services, establish a broad range of train- 
ing opportunities, undertake joint research, 
achieve maximum utilization of facilities and serv- 
ices, and improve public understanding. The re- 
cently established Center for Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, which coordinates the work throughout the 
University, will integrate the work of the two 
agencies. For further information: W. A. Spen- 
cer, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N.Y., or Donald Weiss, Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled, 400 - Ist Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

. wv — 

The Senior Citizens Association of Los Angeles 
County has completed an unusual survey utilizing 
a health and medical care questionnaire to be 
answered by the senior citizens themselves. Pre- 
liminary results reported in the June issue of the 
quarterly Association News (10¢ a copy) indi- 
cates a serious need for provision of medical care 
within the economic capabilities of the seniors in 
the group. For further information, write to 
S.C.A.L.A.C., 11921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los An- 
geles 25, Calif. 

ante bed ome 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and the University of 
Kentucky’s Department of Rural Sociology are 
collaborating in a study of older persons in Ken- 
tucky, utilizing a sample of 600 older men and 
women in a selected county. Directer of the study 
is Dr. E. Grant Youmans, Lecturer in Sociology 
at the University in Lexington, Ky. 





Based on the work of a Master Plan Committee, 
the Jewish Home for the Aged, 325 S. Boyle Ave., 
Los Angeles 33, Calif., has embarked on an am- 
bitious 6-point expansion program to: Add facili- 
ties and staff to the present Home for an addi- 
tional 100 beds; develop an additional facility for 
350 residents on the west side; offer organized 
Jewish community groups interested in sheltered 
care facilities for their people an opportunity to 
associate with the Home; develop both the east 
and west side programs to provide day-care serv- 
ices to non-Home residents living in the neighbor- 
hood; inaugurate a foster home placement pro- 
gram; and provide additional facilities and serv- 
ices as needed. For additional information, write 
to the Home’s Executive Director, Maurice J. 
Ostomel. 


w 

The Committee on Aging of South Kingstown, 
R. I., has a special seetion describing its various 
activities and the work of its chairman, Dr. Mar- 
cus Noble, Jr., of the nearby University of Rhode 
Island, in the 1958 town report to its citizens, 
entitled A Report on Our Town, 1958. Among the 
Committee’s activities have been a number involv- 
ing students at the University in volunteer capac- 
ities. 


t 

On Sept. 21, Dr. Carl Futchs, Executive Diree- 
tor of the Lutheran Welfare Association of New 
Jersey, officiated at the laying of the cornerstone 
of its new Kinderfreund Old Folks Home at 93 
Nelson Ave., Jersey City 7, N.J. The $540,000 
Home is expected to be completed in the spring 
with accommodations for 60 persons and a full 
array of facilities, including an infirmary with 38 
beds. The Association, which also has offices at 
12 N. 7th St., Camden, N.J., has issued a new 
leaflet, Suggestions for the Congregation in Serv- 
ing Older People. 


Books, Pamphlets, and Reports 


Directory of Senior Citizens Recreation and 
Leisure Time Activities. (Published courtesy 
KBET-TV, Sacramento, Calif.) Committee on 
Aging, Community Welfare Council, P.O. Box 
805, Sacramento 4, Calif. Free. 

* 

The September 1958 issue of Dairy Council Di- 
gests is devoted to “Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances, Revised 1958’’, a detailed summary and re- 
view of the findings and recommendations on hu- 
man dietary requirements of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council, in- 
cluding recommendations by age groups. By spe- 
cial arrangement, readers of Aging may obtain a 
free copy by writing to Department of Program 
Service, National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





The 1958 edition of the Federal Counci! op 
Aging’s Federal Publications on Aging is off the 
press. Prepared by the D/HEW Special Staff op 
Aging, which acts as secretariat to the Federa| 
Council, the new annotated bibliography ‘covers 
all of the current publications of the Council’; 
member departments and agencies, with special 
order blanks for those publications for which 
sample copies are available free. For copies of 
Federal Publications on Aging, write to the Spe 
cia] Staff on Aging, Department of Health, Edbp. 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


os 

Growth and Aging by Dr. Edward L. Bortz, 
with discussion by Drs. Ewald W. Busse and Mav. 
rice E. Linden. 18 pp. Reprinted from the Amer. 
ican Journal of Psychiatry. The Devereux Foun. 
dation, Devon, Pa. 25¢. 

* 

A Study of Residents of a Highly Urbanized 
Neighborhood Who Were Unemployed and Be- 
tween the Ages of 40 and 65 as of January 1957. 
Includes seetions on “The Meaning of Work’, 
“Aging and Unemployment”, and “Financial Re. 
sourees of the Unemployed’. Neighborhood House 
Association, 97 Lemon Street, Buffalo 4, N.Y. $1. 

ms 

Hospitals and Homes of the Methodist Chureh 
in the United States. A joint directory of the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes of the Methodist 
Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Hl, and the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. Free. 

* 

The Advisory Board on Problems of Older 
Workers of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa., has begun 
publication (Oct. 1) of a monthly newsletter, 
Pennsylvania Older Worker, covering develop- 
ments throughout the State. Available free 
residents of Pennsylvania. Others may wish t0 
write to the Board’s Executive Director, Harold 
W. Williams, to try to work out an exchange 0 
infermation. 

x 

The 65 Magazine—A Guide to a Livelier Ol 
Age. New monthly magazine (first issue—Jul} 
1958) for the older person himself, combining 
some coverage of local scene and items of generé 
interest. Published by Henry L. Freking, P.O. 
Box 254, Quakertown, Pa. 25¢ a copy; $2 a yeal 


* 
The Health and Welfare Association of Alle 





ee 





gheny County, 200 Ross St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
has published an exceptionally thorough and wel 
arranged Directory of Resources and Opportutt 
ties for Older People. For information on the 
availability of copies, write to Mrs. Marion » 
Warner at the Association. 
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“Guardianship and the Needy Aged” by Charles 
wW. McCann, in Public Welfare, July 1958, pp. 
177-181. American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. $4 a year; $la 
copy. Subscription included in $10 annual mem- 


bership. 
~ 


We, The Handicapped, Inc., a nonprofit re- 
garch organization for devices and techniques to 
compensate for lost physical functions, has begun 
publication of a series of special manuals under 
the general title, “Tools for Living’. Tho first 4 
manuals, equally applicable to the aged as to the 
handicapped, are: Automobile Driving Controls 
for the Physically Disabled ($3), Travel Aids for 
the Aged and Disabled ($2), Elevators and 
Ramps ($4), and Biblio-Therapy Reference Guide 
($4). Physically handicapped individuals pay 
half price. For information, write to the organi- 
zation at 15327 San Juan Drive, Detroit 38, Mich. 
- 

“The Outlook for the Aged” by James L. Slat- 
tery, in The Kiwanis Magazine, September 1958. 
This intensive article, dealing with employment 
of older workers, is the first in a new series. Ki- 
wanis International, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. $2 a year; 20¢ a copy. 

+ 

Articles of interest in recent issues of the 
Social Security Bulletin include: 

‘Income of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Beneficiaries: Highlights from Preliminary Data, 
197 Survey” and “Trustees Report on Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance and Disability Insurance 
Trust Funds” in the August issue; and 
‘Concurrent Receipt of Public Assistance and 
0ld-Age and Survivors Insurance” and a review 
of social security programs for the fiscal year, in 
the September issue. 

The Bulletin is available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., $2.75 a 
year, 25¢ a copy. 

> 

“Plan Home Services for Chronically II] in 
Minnesota” and “Rehabilitation Education Serv- 
te for Nursing Homes (Peoria, Ill.)” in Chronic 
Illness Newsletter, August 1958. Council on Med- 
cal Service, American Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. Free. 

7 

Good Years for our Senior Citizens: Recom- 
mendations. Senior Citizens Steering Committee, 
213 Cedar Ave., Long Beach 13, Calif. (Printing 
‘ntributed by the Boyd Foundation.) Single 
‘ples free on request; limited supply. An excel- 
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Since we noted Home Exercises in Language 
for Aphasic Patients (Aging 43, p. 6), readers 
have requested citations of new materials useful 
in the rehabilitation of aphasic and stroke vic- 
tims. Here are some newer ones: 

The MacMillan Company has two new books: 
Manual for the Aphasia Patient by Mary C. Long- 
erich, Ph.D. ($4.75) and Aphasia Therapeutics by 
Mary C. Longerich and Jean Bordeaux, Ph.D. 
($3.75) ; both available for 10-day free inspection 
from the MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

The Chronic Disease Program of D/HEW’s Pub- 
lic Health Service has published an illustrated 
manual of exercises, Strike Back at Stroke, PHS 
Publication No. 596. For sale at 40¢ by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
“Speech and Language Impairment in the Older 
Patient: Some Problems in Management’ by 
Joyce Mitchell, in July 1958 Geriatrics, 84 S. 10th 
St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. $8 a year; 75¢ a copy. 


* 

The Utica (N.Y.) Community Chest and Plan- 
ning Council has published a handy directory- 
chart, Social Services for the Aging in Greater 
Utica. This is a companion chart to its Physi- 
cian’s Guide to Social Services for the Older Pa- 
tient (Aging 46, p. 7), which won an award from 
the Public Relations Institute of the American 
Medical Association. Single copies free from the 
Community Chest and Planning Council, Room 
312, Paul Bldg., Utica 2, N.Y. 

* 

Articles of special interest in recent issues of 
Public Health Reports (subscription—$4.25 a 
year from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; price of single copies vary but 
all issues below are 55¢): 

In June 1958, “Health Needs and Opinions of 
Older Adults” by Lena Dicicco and Dorrian 
Apple, and “Study of Suicide in Philadelphia” by 
Jacob Tuckman and Martha Lavell. The latter 
article, reprints of which are available from the 
authors, Department of Public Health, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., shows that suicide rates at ages above 
55 are ten times as high as in the 15-24 age group. 
In August 1958, “Experience with Older Members 
in a Prepaid Medical Care Plan” by Sam Shapiro 
and Marilyn Einhorn, and “Nursing Home 
Goals’, a report on PHS’s First National Confer- 
ence on Nursing Homes and Homes for the Aged, 
February 1958. 

In September 1958, “Saginaw’s Training Courses 
for Nursing Home Staffs” by Ralph E. Lewis. 


* 

“The Golden Years—Tarnished?” by Dr. Hans 

A. Illing, in Health, September 1958. American 

Osteopathic Association, 212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. $1.25 a year (10 issues) ; 15¢ a copy. 
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“Iceberg Off Florida!” by Henry E. Richards, 
Older Worker Specialist in the Florida State Em- 
ployment Service, in Employment Security Re- 
view, July 1958, pp. 19-22. Discusses various 
community programs on employment of the older 
worker. For sale by Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.: 20¢ a copy: $2 a year. 

* 

Summary of Conference on Planning to Make 
water Years Better Years. Department on Older 
Persons, Welfare Federation, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 23 pp. 25¢. 





(Meals-on-Wheels—continued from page 1) 
come. Staff members and volunteers, including 
teen-agers, prepare and deliver the food to the 
clients who have been recommended by visiting 
nurses, clinics, welfare agencies, etc. The delivery 
is also considered a “friendly visit’? and has 
earned some of the volunteers the title of “platter 
angel’. 

Still operated as a demonstration project, the 
program stresses continuing study and research, 
including regular physical examinations to meas- 
ure the effect of the program on the physical and 
mental health of the clients. 

The Lighthouse has developed a number of 
techniques in connection with the packing of the 
meals for delivery. Hot meals are delivered in 
divided paper plates, covered with foil, inside a 
preheated insulated bag. Hot drinks and soups 
are delivered in thermos bottles. 

The program’s deficit has been made up from 
contributions, grants from foundations, and from 
the regular Lighthouse funds. For further in- 
formation, write to Mrs. Margaret Toy, The Light- 
house, 152 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Meals-on-Wheels for Columbus (P.O. Box 444, 
Columbus 16, Ohio) is a separate, nonprofit organ- 
ization, established after considerable study, serv- 
ing about 150 clients, with a waiting list of about 
400 emergency cases. 

Utilizing a large group of volunteers to assist 
the staff, it makes a daily evening delivery of a 


“unit” consisting of supper (hot meat, potatoe 
vegetables, salad, dessert, milk) and for the next 
day, a midmorning snack (fruit juice, sweet roll} 
and luncheon (sandwich, fruit, milk). 

Clients are referred by doctors, agencies, insti 
tutions, etc., and are investigated by a social 
worker. The “fee” is scaled to the client’s finan 
cial resources and the deficit is made up from 
contributions from the public. 

Rochester, New York 

tochester’s meals-on-wheels project is a 3-ye 

demonstration experiment. It is administered by 


the Visiting Nurse Service of Rochester and Mom 
roe County under contract from the Bureau ¢ 
Chronic Diseases and Geriatrics of the State De 
partment of Health. ' 
As a demonstration project its major objectiy 
are: To discover if the provision of a hot midday 


dinner and a high protein cold supper (1300 
1600 calories) 5 days a week to selected shuti 
over 45 years of age, living in their own homeg 
will satisfy a community health need; to identiff 
problems in, and develop methods of, prepari 
and serving such meals; to evaluate the costs 
such a service; and to determine to what exte 
modified diets can be served. 

Service of meals began in April with 10 clier 
This figure jumped to 26 in a very short time al 
plans are now completed to double this number 
the next few months. Forty volunteers per we 
participate, using paper service throughout. 
daily fee is $1.25, but this is scaled down on W& 
basis of ability to pay, with a minimum of 50¢. & 
hot noonday meal and a sandwich, milk, and fra 
for supper are delivered to the client. 

The State Health Department plans to devet 
a manual, based on the findings in Rochester, 
guide other cities wishing to inaugurate a sims 
plan. 

A special leaflet describing the objectives 
detailed operations of the project is available 
readers of Aging who send a_ self-addresét 
stamped envelope to Miss Elisabeth Phillips, ® 
ecutive Director, Visiting Nurse Service, 500 
Ave., Rochester 7, N.Y. 








